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DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 


First of all | would like to welcome you all back to College after your 
varied adventures during the vacation. | would like you, too, to welcome 
the 202 new students who are here for the first time. I wish to speak ofa 
few practical aspects of your life here in College. 

At the end of last term I told the Council that the College was in a 
healthy state. Since then | have had ample time to wonder and to consider 
such a bold statement. 

The outward aspects are certainly healthy. Our numbers have risen 
and the number of applications for entry continues to rise. We are 
undoubtedly at saturation point—at any rate until the New Building is 
finished in 1965. 

There are many who feel that the College should concentrate on 
quality and not quantity and admit only the highest talent, urging that by 
increasing our numbers we are encouraging the mediocre and third rate 
instead of the intelligent and ambitious. I do not agree with this view 
for it is a fact that year by year all over the world there is an ever-increasing 
number of people who are intelligent and ambitious. This is true in 
music and I would not wish to turn away anyone of sufficient talent. 

It is sometimes said that we should not admit so many students unless 
we can guarantee jobs for them when they leave. This is, to my mind, 
also a fallacy. The arts have always been hazardous and always will be. 
People become painters, actors and musicians because they are determined 
to do so—not because of the plums waiting to be picked. No college or 
university that I know of insures a good job for its students after gradua- 
tion. An Appointments Office may assist students to find suitable work, 
but ultimately it is the individual who by his diligence and personality and 
ability determines his future. Shakespeare put the situation into a 
nutshell when he said: 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat 

And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. 


This is an age of change and a longing for peace and security. Never have 
Insurance Companies done so well. Soon, you may be able to take out 
a policy to guarantee you a good job when you leave College. In this 
day and age a large proportion of students are supported by public funds. 
This is at it should be. Yet there is a feeling that funds are not always 
forthcoming to advance the art of music but to ensure a competent liveli- 
hood in the profession—in other words a kind of insurance policy for the 
individual and the authority. 1 don’t say the policy is wrong. 1! would 
rather say that it matters more that we help you to develop the art of music 
in its highest sense so that you leave here artists and musicians and not 
just qualified wage earners. 

I don’t know if any of you happen to have a copy of Keats’s Endymion 
in your pocket. If you have you will see that in the preface Keats says 
‘The imagination of a boy is healthy and the mature imagination of a man 
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is healthy; but there is a space of life between in which the soul is in ferment, 
the character undecided, the way of life uncertain, the ambition thick 
sighted, thence proceeds mawkishness.’ This space of life between 
boyhood and manhood brings me to the point that very few of you know 
when you enter College what your future is to be. All you can do whilst 
being ‘mawkish’ is to become good craftsmen, broaden your mind through 
study of literature and life and gradually build up your own individuality 
and personality. 

I have just returned from an International Competition for singers. 
I was one of a panel of 10 judges from seven European countries. It was 
an excellent shock for me. I had over many years formed my own 
opinion of good singing, but when I found myself one day sitting between 
a Belgian and an Austrian and on another between a Dutchman and an 
Italian J began to see that the fashion and taste in singing is as ephemeral 
as in composition. There were in fact only two points on which the jury 
Was unanimous, (1) well supported and clear cut breath control. (2) 
intensity of tone at all dynamic levels. 

The prizes were all won by young professionals about 30 years old— 
a few young singers aged 20-22 were highly commended. In between 
there was a large number of singers of fair talent, but with no chance 
Whatever of winning a prize away from their home ground. The winners 
were people with good natural physique — graceful in movement— courteous 
to their listeners and above all technically sound. 

Arising from it all, | want to make the practical point that all of us, 
performers and teachers alike, are Entertainers. If we cannot interest 
our listeners we are not doing our job properly. Music through the ages 
has always been emotional: madrigals jazz — Bach — the Romantics and 
the contemplation of 12 tones all mean something emotional to different 
people, You must stimulate this emotional response in your listeners 
if you are to be a success. 

Each term since | returned to College in 1960 | have received com- 
plaints both within and outside the College that some of our students 
show little courtesy or consideration for professor, audience or employer. 
The attendance at lessons is often casual: the punctuality at Choral Class 
and the Orchestras is slack and the behaviour of some students performing 
outside College shows little awareness of the professional aspect of the 
engagement. There is no more punctilious and hard-working craftsman 
than the professional orchestral player. During the vacation I have 
watched from day to day the various orchestras assembling here for Prom 
rehearsals. Without exception the players began to arrive 30 minutes 
before rehearsal time; tuning instruments, rehearsing parts and waiting to 
start on time. I have felt ashamed sometimes to see Sir Adrian. Mr. 
Phillips and Mr, Russell waiting patiently for casual latecomers to arrive 
minutes after rehearsal should have begun. The same thing occurs at 
lessons. Many students, generally the same ones, turn up late and expect 
to have the time made up. At professional engagements outside, consider- 
ation for employer is often casual to say the least. This brings discredit 
on yourselves but, much more important, discredit to the College. I am 
sure if you all set your minds to it the whole situation can be improved. 

The fine traditions of the College are unique and I know that you have 
the ability to maintain and enhance them. Good luck to you this year 
and I hope you will set about your various tasks in earnest and that at the 
end of the year it can be said that you are well on the way to your objective, 
to become a good technician, a good artist, a good entertainer, and, of 
course, a qualified wage earner. 
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Opera in New Zealand 


JAMES ROBERTSON 


The New Zealand Opera Company opened its 1963 tour with a perform- 
ance of The Magic Flute in Wellington. This production is the first-fruit of 
what is intended to be a two-way operatic traffic across the Tasman sea. 
The whole of the scenery, the costumes, the producer, the Tamino (a New 
Zealander incidentally) and the Sarastro had been brought over from the 
Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust. Conversely the other production, 
La Bohéme, had been designed and built in New Zealand, and at the end 
of the tour in June, was shipped over to Brisbane just in time for the 
Trust’s Australian tour. A conductor, another producer and two or three 
other singers were also involved with this exchange of talent and resources, 

But back to The Magic Flute. The production is an unusual one in 
that it makes great use of projections on the cyclorama; indeed, a special 
lighting bridge, which takes a day to assemble, was among the gear which 
was brought over. There is in New Zealand a serious shortage of trained 
theatre staff and it is not surprising that there were on the first night a few 
hitches, a reluctant dragon and some desperate shouts of * Hold it, hold 
it!’ during a critical change. The opera was directed by a conductor who 
learnt it under Fritz Busch at pre-war Glyndebourne, and he had every 
reason to be pleased with a cast, largely local, which had no weak spots. 

A production as ambitious as this one is a far cry from the New 
Zealand Opera Company’s first effort, which was an evening given in 1954, 
comprising Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona and The Telephone by Menotti. 
There were two singers, one of them Donald Munro, who founded the 
Company (on a basis of enthusiasm without capital) and who, incidentally, 
is, as Lam, an ex-student of the R.C.M. There was also a mime and an 
orchestra of 10. For a year or two the Company stuck strictly to Menotti 

-in our circumstances operas which involve small cost, little or no chorus 
and a chamber orchestra were exactly what the doctor ordered. The 
climax of this period came in 1958, when Menotti’s full-length opera, 
The Consul, was given in the Wellington Opera House, this move to a 
proper theatre being itself a sign of progress. 

By this time the Company was ready to branch out into the regular 
operatic repertory and began with The Marriage of Figaro. In the next year 
or two it added Madam Butterfly, La Traviata, Don Pasquale and Tosca. 
If the scale of operations still seems small to the English reader, he must 
realize that there are only about 2,000,000 inhabitants, who are spread 
fairly thinly up and down the land. The biggest city, Auckland, can take 
two or three weeks of opera, but the Company also makes one- or two- 
night stands at places with a population of as little as 10,000. These facts, 
and the great difficulty and cost of theatrical transport mean that the 
repertory in any one tour must be kept small. Anyway, what town in 
England with a population of 10,000 (Amersham, Bucks, for example) 
hears a performance with orchestra of The Marriage of Figaro? 

As the number of performances grew, so did the problem of orchestra. 
Until the end of 1961 the orchestral accompaniment was drawn from the 
only professional source in the country, the National Orchestra of the 
Broadcasting Service (now Corporation). Obviously the sole symphony 
orchestra cannot do its job if half the players are dashing about playing 
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opera, and so the Broadcasting authorities, partly out of generosity and 
partly out of desperation, created a second orchestra, half of whose life 
was to be devoted to opera and ballet. 

The first tour in which this orchestra took part was in 1962 and was 
devoted to The Barber of Seville and Carmen. The latter opera starred 
Joyce Blackham, currently performing the work with the Sadler’s Wells 
Companies. Her Don José is often Jon Andrew, the New Zealand tenor. 
The same year also saw a tour of The Marriage of Figaro with an excellent 
double cast, all local; and A Unicorn for Christmas. This opera was com- 
missioned by the New Zealand Arts Advisory Council from Ngaio Marsh 
(though it is not a detective story) and David Farquhar, lecturer in music 
at Victoria University, Wellington. Surely this is an extraordinary example 
of artistic enterprise in a small country. The work had a success in 
Wellington and was repeated early in 1963, at the request of Her Majesty 
the Queen, during the Royal visit to Auckland. 

When one remembers the tiny beginnings less than ten years ago, such 
a happening seems well-nigh impossible. 


Rediscovering Dussek 


ROBIN P. LANGLEY 


How many Collegians realize that they have such easy access to so remark- 
able a collection of manuscripts and early editions of all kinds of music as 
that which is to be found in the Parry Room of the R.C.M. Library? 
Besides the work of standard authors, there is a range of material interest- 
ing some of it mainly to the historian but a surprisingly large amount to 
the practical musician. To this second category belong especially the more 
important works of those composers whose sonatinas and teaching pieces 
we meet early in our careers and are glad to forget at the first Opportunity. 

By far the most striking of these composers is the Bohemian Jean 
Louis Dussek (or Jan Ladislav Dusik in modern Czechoslovakian scholar- 
ship), and he is particularly well represented in the College collection. 

Though his work embraces all the musical forms of his day with the 
exception of the symphony, the best of Dussek is to be found among his 
12 mature piano concertos, his numerous works for solo piano, and his 
chamber music. Bare mention might be made of his concert overture, 
Feudal Times, which must be one of the first of its kind, a serenade for 
seven-part strings, some sacred and dramatic music, and a handful of 
songs, of which the Italian Canzonets Opus 52 may be found in the 
College Parry Room Library; but it is his contribution to the development 
of piano writing that is his most important achievement. The propensity 
of such figures as Clementi, W6lfl, Steibelt and Cramer to fall back on 
well established formulae when at a loss what to write next is lamentably 
noticeable when compared with Dussek’s ever-developing resourcefulness 
and originality in both ideas and technique. 

Offsetting this achievement however, is the inequality of his work as 
a whole, though this is hardly surprising when one realizes that he crowded 
into his 52 years (1760-1812) a fertility of composition matched only by 
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Mozart and Schubert while at the same time constantly touring as a 
virtuoso pianist. (The range of his travels was quite staggering consideri ing, 
apart from the slowness of horse-drawn vehicles, the strife-torn Europe of 
his time. St. Petersburg, Milan, Paris, Hamburg, Edinburgh, London and 
Berlin were some of the cities he visited. The wonder is when and where 
he had time to compose, unless it was while in actual motion on the road.) 





From a print of 1793, in the Parry Room 


Harold Truscott, in his article on the concertos (Music Review 1955) 
dismisses this unevenness in the composer’s work by putting forward the 
theory that Dussek was one of the first musical satirists, every now and 
then deliberately aping the worst in his contemporaries for the fun of it. 
But on examination this theory is not really convincing, for his humour 
flows from a more generous and open character; witness the heavy-booted 
Bohemian jesting of the boisterous Rondo di Ballo from Opus 45 No. 1, 
in mood very close to the strong Croatian melody which opens the finale 
of Haydn’s last symphony. And yet, while leafing through Dussek’s 
weaker creations, one is mindful that even Beethoven wrote some feeble 
music. Compare for instance the latter’s Opus 79 (1810) with one of 
Dussek’s most pedestrian efforts, the piano sonata Opus 47 No. | of about 
1800; their similarity is striking. Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, composers of similar temperament to Dussek, all produced 
some works of inferior quality. 

His style has several features which he made distinctively his own. 
His advanced use of key-relationship based on pivot modulation is perhaps 
the first that one notices, antedating Schubert by 20 years. Then there is 
his love of syncopation; he syncopates not only themes but also the whole 
of the final movement of Opus 61, except the last 5 bars, to excellent effect. 
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His themes are often unashamedly romantic in both rhythm and contour, 
and are accompanied by Jush harmonies of sevenths and ninths, the staple 
dict of the early Romantics. His mood ranges from a solidly impressive 
cloquence in the grand manner, to the exuberant gaiety of the confident 
virtuoso, a variety of feeling made the more telling by his original treatment 
of the instrument. 

His experience as one of the leading executants of the Napoleonic Age 
coupled with his fertile imagination produced a new technique which forms 
an important link in the chain of pianistic development from the 
“ Galantists ’ to Liszt. Who would guess for example, on glancing through 
the 6 sonatas Opus 9 and 10, that their romantic atmosphere and tempes- 
{uous technique were in fact contemporaneous with the Alberti bass and 
classical proportions of other composers in the late 1780s? The quasi- 
orchestral web of sound in the Opus 44 Adagio, especially the slow 
tremolando writing in sixths in the development section, clearly for- 
shadows Chopin’s grander moments; wide leaps, swift arpeggio flourishes 
and new eminently pianistic accompaniments abound in Opus 70. In all 
his works the exploitation of the percussive and the cantabile effects 
peculiar to the piano, and the large range of pitch found, are the result of 
the composer's long familiarity with English pianos, which at that period 
were superior to contemporary Continental instruments with their rather 
thin tone and restricted five-octavye compass. 

A striking element of Dussek’s music is that the player is continually 
reminded of other men’s work. But his music always turns out to have 
been composed well before that he seems to be copying; and these passages 
are not only prophetic, for their originality belongs naturally to his own 
pervading atmosphere. Moreover the likenesses to other composers are 
here exaggerated for purposes of comparison. 

There is much important music in the concertos (a fair selection appear 
in the College Library though not unfortunately one of his greatest works, 
No. 9 in G minor Opus 50), and many interesting innovations, for example 
the cadenza is abandoned after 1790—Beethoven was held extremely 
daring for doing this 19 years later. In chamber music, it may surprise the 
violinist to find as many as 65 sonatas for his instrument and piano. The 
two of Opus 69 are the finest, one brilliant in its virtuosity, the other 
luxuriant in its romanticism, and though these are not in the Parry Room, 
London University Library has a copy of each. There are 3 string quartets, 
Opus 60, though these too are not in our Library. Of the chamber music 
that is in the College Library the piano quintet Opus 41 and the piano 
quartet Opus 53 are the best, the first distinguished by an angry uncom- 
promising opening movement, which is assuaged by the serenity of the 
Adagio and the Schumannesque lyricism of the finale, the second by a 
more pastoral atmosphere, broken by the pointedly Bohemian final rondo. 
The Notturno Concertante Opus 68, for violin, piano and horn (the same 
combination that Brahms used 60 years later) has for its first movement a 
rondo of almost Mahlerian size, richness of ideas and organization counter- 
balancing the Mendelssohnian suavity of the final Tempo di Menuetto, 
the whole replete with Schubertian modulations. 

Of the many solo piano works, the following are well worth looking 
at: the sonatas Opus 9 No. 3, Opus 10 No. 2, Opus 35 Nos. | and 3, 
Opus 44, Opus 61 and Opus 75; the variations on ‘ Partant pour Syrie’ 
and ‘Vive Henri Quatre.’ Three further works merit fuller discussion. 

The grandeur of conception, rich invention and scope of modulations 
displayed in the Fantasia and Fugue Opus 55 demonstrate an original 
mind at work. Though the fugue is not academically pure, it foreshadows 
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Mendelssohn’s pianistic fugal writing; the subject takes on new character 
in its progressively different surroundings and is finally isolated over a 
purely harmonic accompaniment in a poetic pianissimo close. The sonata, 
* Le Retour a Paris ’ Opus 70, also Known as * Sonata Plus Ultra ’ Opus 71, 
was published in competition with W8lfl, to incorporate all the contempor- 
ary technical advances in piano playing; needless to say, Dussek goes well 
beyond them and into the future. The first movement is distinguished by 
full three-part writing, close formal integration and an arch-romantic 
second subject accompanied by guitar-like arabesques. The slow move- 
ment is one of his best for sheer beauty of sound, concise structure and 
rich scoring for the instrument; the coloratura and chromatic episodes are 
almost Chopinesque. The brooding, contemplative third movement, oddly 
marked scherzo, antedates progressive tonality by nearly 100 years; to 
begin in F sharp minor and end in A flat was really adventurous in 1807. 
The final highly virtuostic rondo shows that the composer fully deserved 
his pianistic reputation, and is as lucidly written as any Beethoven move- 
ment of the period. The minute and subtle developments of the main theme 
on each separate return show the careful craftsman in Dussek to advantage 
against the somewhat clockwork procedure of Clementi and Co. 

The first movement of Dussek’s last sonata, ‘ L’ Invocation ’ Opus 77, 
is by turn passionate, triumphant, serene and morose, and its beauty 
compensates for its slight formal straggliness; the development is especially 
fine and so is the coda, deep with nostalgia, which evaporates gently into 
nothingness. The severe canon at ,the seventh which follows is well 
contrasted with a Brahmsian trio. The Adagio, simple in form, possesses 
deep, almost religious feeling, and with the decorative central section 
prophetic of Field, is surely the highest inspiration from Dussck’s pen. 
The rondo finale, moving from depression through ferocity to hope, to 
sublime resignation, is a fitting end to this, the greatest of his sonatas, 

When Dussek gave his last concert and retired from public life in 1808, 
he was a famous and respected man. That a publishing house as influential 
as Breitkopf and Hiirtel were preparing under his personal guidance a 
complete edition of his works, and that as a pianist of renown he himself 
had played his music over the whole of Europe, surely indicates the great 
influence he must have had on his contemporaries and on the new young 
generation of Romantic composers. From the time that Haydn, on his 
second visit to London in 1795, was so impressed with Dussek’s piano 
style that he promptly copied it in his last 3 piano sonatas, to the eventual 
evolvement of Brahms’s idiom of the 1860s, which Dussek anticipated so 
closely in his Opus 44 of 1797, is a wide span of influence for a man who 
is supposed to be a minor figure. Here is a composer who should not be 
lightly passed over and those willing to look beyond the sonatinas Opus 20 
can encounter much music of real greatness, originality and lasting value. 


NEW PROFESSORS 


Appointed to the R.C.M. teaching staff are Mr. Malcolm Binns, Miss Eileen Croxford, 
Mr. Douglas Guest, Mr. Richard Popplewell, Mr. Bernard Roberts, Mr. Alan Rowlands, 
Mr. Frederick Sharp and Mr. Jeffery Mark. 
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THE PRIZE-GIVING 


July 11 was a very special date in the history of the College, and our 
warmest thanks are due to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
sparing time to honour us with his presence on this occasion. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is, ex officio, a Vice-President of the R.C.M. 
and a member of the Council, but hitherto his predecessors have not 
shown any very active interest in the life and welfare of the College. We 
owe, therefore, a very deep debt of gratitude to Doctor Ramsey (and 
perhaps a little too to the persuasive powers of the Director) for paying us 
this visit, and thereby turning a purely formal connection into a very real 
and personal relationship which we hope may continue and flourish in 
the years to come. 

There is a lot to be said for having the Annual Prize-giving at the end 
of the summer term, immediately after the various examinations and 
competitions (results on page 84) have taken place. Excitement is still 
at a high pitch of intensity, as was amply proved by the large assembly of 
students, and atmosphere of expectancy in the Concert Hall. 

It was all very simple and informal, and for that reason one was able 
to appreciate how quickly the students forgot the solemnity of the occasion 
in their prompt and affectionate response to the personality of the man 
himself. When the awards had all been distributed His Grace addressed 
the students, if such a pompous word can be used to describe an informal 
talk, utterly spontaneous in expression and acceptable to all members of 
the College, irrespective of race or creed. The theme underlying his words 
was the importance of the sense of WONDER. The word recurred again 
and again in his discourse like some wonderful Wagnerian /eit-motiv, each 
time extending and intensifying its meaning. The wonder of religion, the 
wonder of music, the wonder of youth, the wonder of the whole of creation 
in which all these things are related and have their part. It was indeed an 
inspiring talk, and the great feeling one had that a profound sense of 
wonder is still the guiding force in his own wise understanding of human 
life must have left an unforgettable impression on many of his listeners. 

One small word of criticism. Would it not be better that the order 
of the winning students should start with the lower Grades, and gradually 
build up to the most important Awards and Prizes of the year? On such 
occasions crescendo, not diminuendo, is surely the more appropriate mark 
of expression ! 

ANGUS MORRISON 


THE *AT HOME’ 


The ‘At Home’ organized by the R.C.M. Union is the principal social 
event of the College year, and the Concert Hall was full for the reception 
and concert on June 20. The speeches were agreeably short and to the 
point; many of us must have echoed the Director’s wish that Christmas 
might provide the excuse for a similar entertainment. The ‘ At Home’ is 
the one occasion when past and present can meet at College socially, and 
there is always a very friendly and informal atmosphere which transforms 
the Concert Hall into something like a ballroom. 
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Photograph by Robert Carpenter Turner 


José Luis Garcia, Mr, Falkner, Mr. Manning 


The main part of the programme was given by the Cornell University 
Glee Club. The tradition of male-voice singing in America has its origin 
in the German Liedertafeln which flourished in Europe from about the 
middle of the 18th century. The Liedertafeln were predominantly secular 
and cultivated a powerful, almost instrumental, quality of tone in marked 
contrast to the more reticent sound favoured by our English choirs. It was 
for such groups that Schubert, Bruckner and Janacek wrote, and the 
organ-like effect of their music for men’s voices is due to its insistence on 
mainly homophonic textures. 

The Cornell Glee Club is a worthy successor to this tradition, and 
their precision in chording and tonal balance is truly remarkable. The 
discipline of learning everything by heart is justified by the electric quality 
of their attack, which by itself would distinguish them from most English 
groups of comparable size; but perhaps their most notable feature is purely 
American—their sense of rhythm. 

Their main work was part of a new oratorio, Nabuchodonsor Rex, by 
Cornell’s resident composer, Robert Palmer; this was its European 
premiére. It is difficult to be completely fair to a new work when one hears 
only part of it in a version which omits some of its instrumental forces, It 
was given with accompaniment from two pianos which, in the original 
score, are supported by wind and brass. There was however a certain air 
of déja yu about the piece for an English audience which knows its 
Belshazzar’s Feast and has been able to attend vivid productions of 
Oedipus Rex. The writing was technically impeccable but it was possible 
to feel that Babylonian splendours need celebrating in a more full-blooded 
idiom. The high point of Cornell’s contribution was the group of folksong 
arrangements which were most beautifully done, particularly the Spiritual 
Sit down, servant, in which the solo baritone was outstanding, The 
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College songs from Harvard, Cornell and Yale afforded, for the present 
writer at least, an intriguing glimpse of the mysteries of university life 
across the water. 

Between the Glee Club’s groups José Luis Garcia played Ysaye’s 
third solo sonata and was accompanied by Penelope Burridge in 
Paganini’s Le Streghe. Ysaye’s pieces are enjoying a well-deserved 
revival and this proved to be an attractive work of real quality. The 
Witches’ Dance is Paganini at his best. Much of the effect of this kind 
of music depends not only on a superb technique but also upon the 
performer's sense of occasion and drama. Mr. Garcia has these qualities, 
but he adds to them a characteristically Spanish dignity which is never 
merely pompous. His commanding musical personality was proved by the 
way he treated the recurrent theme of the Witches’ Dance as the starting 
point and inspiration of the virtuoso element in the music. There are 
many distinguished players who would either have taken a welcome rest at 
these moments or have grossly overplayed the simple tune. Mr. Garcia 
did neither, and he left the happy feeling among his audience that he is as 
good at music as he is at lefthand pizzicato and double-stopping in 
harmonics. 

JUSTIN CONNOLLY 


Wednesday, October 30 
STUDENTS’? CHORAL CONCERT 
R.C.M. Concert Hall at 7.30 


Te Deum... ate aay an its ... Verdi 

Psalmus Hungaricus » P aH are Kodaly 

Requiem... vi me vis — ... Fauré 
MARION STUDHOLMI : NICHOLAS CURTIS c DONALD BELL 


STUDENTS’ CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA 
Conductor KENNETH MONTGOMERY 


Leader JOHN LUDLOW 
Tickets from R.C.M., 15/-, 10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 2/6 
IN AID OF THE NEW BUILDING FUND 





HONOURS 
O.B.E. In the Birthday Honours, Colin Horsley, pianist; who first came to England 
from New Zealand 25 years ago on an Associated Board Scholarship. 
F.R.C.M. Mr. George Baker, Miss Rebecca Clarke, Mr. Gordon Clinton, Miss 
Phyllis Carey Foster, Mr. James Friskin, Mr. Terence McDonagh, Dr. 
A. E. H. Nickson, Mr. Harvey Phillips, Lt.-Col. Douglas Pope, Professor Humphrey 
Procter-Gregg, Mr. Morris Smith, Dr. Lloyd Webber. 


Hon. A.R.C.M. Miss Eugenie Everest, Mrs. Mortimer Harris. 
Hon. R.C.M. Mr. Donald Fraser. 


In memory of Joy Boughton, it is hoped to found a prize. Donations of £1 should be 
made payable to: The Proposed Joy Boughton Prize for Woodwind, and sent to The 
Bursar, R.C.M., Prince Consort Road, London, S.W.7. 
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A Visit to Grez 


JOHN RIPPIN 


Just under forty miles from Paris on the road to Lyons lies the ancient 
royal town of Fontainebleau, in the forest that bears its name. Around 
the eastern flank of the forest the River Loing winds slowly northwards to 
join the Seine. Drive along the route nationale to Montargis from Fontaine- 
bleau and, after about six miles, you reach a small crossroads, the left-hand 
arm leading directly into Grez-sur-Loing and then over the bridge to 
Moret-sur-Loing. 

The houses and streets of Grez are not in themselves outstanding— 
they are such as you might find in many French villages. It is the river, 
flowing behind them, which gives the place its atmosphere: wide, slow, 
with the broad-leafed reeds being bent to lie flat along the surface, catching 
the light, disturbing the smooth current. It was the quiet and peace of 
Grez that appealed to Delius and his wife Jelka when they moved there 
shortly after their marriage in 1903. Here they stayed until the ends of 
their lives, Delius dying in 1934 and Jelka living only one year longer, 

The house was formerly part of a larger chateau belonging to a 
Marquis de Cazeau who had neglected it and let the garden run wild. 
Jelka had been given permission to paint in the garden and, when the 
property was for sale, somehow managed to get the money together to 
buy it. Later on, when money was diflicult, the house was bought by 
Balfour Gardiner who allowed Delius to live there rent free until his death, 
and it was from Gardiner that the present owners, Professor and Madame 
Merle d’Aubigné, bought it in 1936. Delius’s marriage and move to Grez, 
which had just the right atmosphere for his work, coincided with a sudden 
flowering of his style, and his compositions from this time onwards, 
beginning with Sea Drift, make an impressive list. 

The house is flanked by a church and a ruin. The church, heavy and 
dating from the 13th century, has an oppressive square tower which juts 
out into the roadway. The ruin is a single tower, ‘/a tour de la dame 
blanche, all that remains of a medieval castle where Louise de Savoie, 
mother of Frangois I, died in 1531. Much remains unchanged from what 
it must have been when Delius lived there. As you walk down the road 
into the village, though, you will notice that many roofs wear television 
aerials; the field across the bridge, on the other side of the river, is given 
over to /e camping; the old stone bridge has an ugly gap in it clumsily 
stopped with a wooden structure, the result of eagerness on someone’s part 
to blow it up in 1944 in the face of the Germany army. 

The house is large. A double gate leads off from the road into an 
archway, big enough to take a carriage, that divides the house into two 
wings on the ground floor. The main livingroom leads from the side of the 
archway and now takes in what was once a smaller room. The stairs wind 
up from this room to the floor above. The corridor, which formerly ran 
parallel with the street at the back of the house, now runs along the front, 
so that the upstairs rooms look over the garden. On the church side is the 
studio over what was the coach house, where Jelka used to paint. On its 
two rough wooden doors are the paint daubs where she worked her brushes 
out or tried a colour. What was Delius’s music-room, at the other end of 
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the house, has been divided into smaller rooms. The small room which was 
Eric Fenby’s when he arrived to work as amenuensis has now gone, its 
place being taken by a terrace balcony with stone steps leading down into 
the garden below. 

In Delius’s time the garden ran in a gentle slope from the house to the 
river. To-day the upper half is in two shallow terraces of flags and lawn. 
The boundaries are old stone walls, covered with espaliers on the tower 
side, and round the lawn are beds stocked with summer flowers and roses. 
The lower half of the garden is less formal. In the middle is a sunken pond 
stocked with goldfish and fed from a spring which rises beneath the house. 
The water, always moving, flows under a rustic bridge and then into the 
river itself. Plane trees at the bottom run right to the water’s edge. There 
is a boathouse by the wall, a canoe upside down on trestles and a few more 
flagstones to make a landing stage. Everywhere are signs of care and 
neatness: new grass sown at a curve in the path, the edges trimmed, the 
paths swept; a wheelbarrow and besom ready to sweep up fallen twigs and 
leaves. Across the river is a large meadow with a row of young poplars 
breaking the breeze and acting as a backcloth for the waters between. 

On the way back to the house Madame d’Aubigné pointed out the 
cluster of bamboos which had been planted by Delius to shield him from 
the sight of anyone rowing on the river. There is an old, twisted apple tree 
with windfalls swept into a neat pile beneath, some currant bushes, 
rhubarb, and a small walled vegetable garden under the studio windows. 
Around are signs that to-day the garden is used and enjoyed—a child’s 
swing among the trees near the water, a chaise-longue on wheels on the 
upper terrace, some cowboy hats and a couple of bicycles for Madame’s 
grandsons, one of whom came cycling down the path to greet a polite 
‘bon jour, m’sieur’ with outstretched hand. 

This is a house that is lived in; it is not a museum. There are no 
plaques on the wall, no * Delius rooms.” Madame d’Aubigné has one or 
two English books on Delius and some photos discovered in the house 
when she moved in. She had seen some of Jelka’s paintings and believed 
that there was one in the local Mairie on the other side of the church. 
“Were they any good?’ ‘ No, not much. Very impressionist but rather 
poor.’ 

Going to Grez is not like going to, say, Broadheath, and walking into 
Elgar’s birthplace and the reconstructed study, seeing the pen and papers 
on his desk as if he had just got up and walked out and would be back 
soon. But, in that garden at Grez, with the sun, the trees and the flowers, 
the old stone walls and the smell of wood, the quiet and, above all, the 
river flowing silently and slowly past at the bottom, it was impossible not 
to think of Jn a swnmer garden. 1 shall not hear that again without thinking 
of Grez and the summer afternoon when I was able to visit it for an hour 
or so. 


VISITORS TO COLLEGE 


Among the visitors to College last term were Mr. C. Spyridakis (Cyprus), Mr. Eric 
Robinson, Mr. Sam Kutcher, Professor Gerrit Bon (U.S.A.), Sir Bernard Heinze, 
Dr. Michael Horvit (U.S.A), Mr. and Mrs. James Friskin, Mr. Francis Toye, 
Mr. Humphrey Procter-Gregg, Mr. Edward Heath (Lord Privy Seal), Mr. Donald 
Fraser (Hong Kong), Dr. Claudio Santoro (University of Brasilia); and, from Moscow, 
Madame Ekaterina Furtseva (Soviet Minister of Culture), M. Shchedrin and M. 
Satrykov. 
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THE NEW BUILDING 


Building started on May 6 and this photograph shows the state of progress on August 6, 
1963. By early September the ground floor roof had been completed and the structure 
of the first floor was beginning to appear. 

The steel girders in the background of the picture will take the covered way to 
connect the two buildings. This passage will enter the new building at second floor 
level. 
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Present receipts are just short of £190,000 and we need a further £60,000 to reach the 
target. The students will be giving a concert in the College in aid of the Fund on 
October 30 and a Gala Performance at Covent Garden with Joan Sutherland is planned 
for April 5, 1964. In the meantime progress is very slow. 

Of the total so far collected, more than £31,000 has been received from the present 
Council, Professors and Administrative Staff of the College. This is a splendid achieve- 
ment and any members of the College who have not so far contributed and would like 
to do so will be very gladly received in the Bursar’s office. We have also had magnificent 
support from members of the R.C.M. Union and past students, Present students have 
helped in a number of ways by giving concerts, making collections and interesting their 
parents in the scheme with gratifying results. 

A recent feature of the Campaign has been the naming of rooms after distinguished 
musicians. We now have rooms named after the following: 


Marmaduke Barton Ernest Bullock 
Herbert Howells Gustay Holst 
Ralph Vaughan Williams 


The cost of naming a room has been fixed at £1,500 and a further three rooms, backed 
by an anonymous friend of the College, are now planned. By these and other means we 
hope to reach the target of £250,000 before the building completes in January 1965. 
J. T, SHRIMPTON, 
Bursar 


Professor Donald J. Grout, of Cornell University, lectured at College on June 26 on 
Opera in the Twentieth Century, paying special attention to economic, political and 
literary conditions of environment. 
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STOKOWSKI’S CONCERT 


July 17, 1963 


Ballet Suite: Carte Blanche John Addison 
Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis Vaughan Williams 
The Planets Holst 


There is a story told of our famous ex-Collegian conductor that he once stopped a 
rchearsal to find out which of 12 cellists was bowing out of uniformity with his fellows 
in some tutti passage. Certainly Mr. Stokowski has an ear of exceptional sensibility 
and in particular an hyperaesthesia for tone-colour. Of course the colourist was on the 
platform of the Albert Hall on that last Wednesday of term when Mr. Stokowski gave 
a concert of music by ex-Collegians in aid of the Building Fund, but he was not in sole 
command nor indeed was his alter ego, the wizard, though the silence he exacted in that 
large sounding-bell was imposed by his spells. The conductor in charge was the expert 
who knows that one secret of orchestral effect is internal balance—not just a general 
oversight to prevent the trombones swamping the violins but a care for inner parts, such 
that in Vaughan Williams's Tallis Fantasia, the textural effect is not so much a weaving 
of horizontal lines as a vision in depth in which the ear, as it were, looks down into a 
clear pool and observes all the life going on at different levels—in a single word, 
translucency. The effect on the listener was, as our programme-note told us it should 
be, one of trance: time stood still. But the trance lacked the element of awe which more 
austere performances evoke from this noble meditation. 

In The Planets the same penetration of texture was brought to bear not on 9 string 
parts but on the huge forces (two tubas, bass flute, female chorus and the rest of it) 
that Holst demands and exploits. The colourist was certainly at the conductor's left 
hand to produce some wonderful sounds from this polychrome score of baleful glare, 
shadows and hoar-frost-—though the chorus in * Neptune’ remained obstinately 
human, perhaps from a determination to sing in tune, cosmonauts instead of star-dust, 
and * Mars * has sometimes been less ruddy and more drably sinister. But there is more 
to interpretation than timbre and at the end the wonder was at the sheer intensity of a 
composer's imagination, and a conductor's apprehension thereof, that it could conjure 
these images from the depths of space. 

Mr. Stokowski’s choice of programme (and it was his choice) was plainly determined 
by the occasion: this was a College Concert and these two masterpieces of international 
currency were suitably presented by our most renowned international executant here in 
London on our own home ground in Kensington. By way of introduction John Addi- 
son’s light-handed Carte blanche was played brilliantly and cheerfully, though its flavour 
is more of petits fours than hors d’oeuyre, post- rather than ante-prandial. Despite the 
ingenuity of the design the programme did not quite add up to the sum intended, any 
more than the attendance added up to our expectation of a full hall for a virtuoso 
conductor, All the same, Mr. Stokowski has so rarely been heard in London—privately 
at our College Jubilee in 1933 and publicly at the opening of the Festival Hall in 1951, 
which was described as his London debut, and later an appearance at the 1961 Edinburgh 
Festival—that it was an experience to remember, actually to hear in the flesh what his 
wizardry works in terms of orchestral sonority. 

Maybe our taste likes its sound-complex a little rougher than the suavity of blend 
which American conductors cultivate above all other virtues in their orchestras, though 
I for one have heard quite enough rough orchestral playing in my time to relish some 
that is silky. Which reminds me how at that Jubilee concert he touched off a purposely 
un-rehearsed performance of the Mastersingers overture with a wonderful incandescence 
of the strings such that the whole thing glowed with a different kind of radiance from 
less mercurial, and indeed more characteristically authentic, performances. It illumined 
the occasion. The July concert will similarly linger in memory for the liquescence of 
the string playing in Tallis and the sheer audibility of detail in The Planets. May be his 
idiosyncratic disposition of the orchestra helped to that end. That orchestra, it should 
be recorded, was the London Symphony Orchestra augmented by some fortunate 
present students. 

FRANK HOWES 








FIGARO’S HOCHZEIT IN KENSINGTON 


In exchange for the R.C.M-s production of ‘The Beggar's Opera’ in Vienna last April, 
the Vienna City Conservatory brought ‘The Marriage of Figaro’, conducted by Professor 
Karl Hudez, produced by Professor Peter Klein, to Kensington for performances on April 30 
and May 2. The Orchestral Concert on May 1 was conducted by Josef Maria Miiller. 
Peter Pecha, first viola, has sent us this account of the visit, which was widely reported in 
the English press. 


It is a long way from Vienna to London, even longer for us who had to struggle for the 
award of tickets: of the 53 students in the orchestra only 34 could go. Fortunately, | 
was among those selected. Now with double zeal we worked on our music programme, 
We brushed up our English, bought travel guides, and told each other what we knew 
about London and England. 

Finally the day came and we departed. For many, including me, it was the first 
trip across the Channel, which was behaving well. And then we came to the great 
metropolis. After a cordial reception we went to our living quarters, passing Hyde Park 
Corner, about which we had heard and read so much. It being Sunday, there were many 
talkers and listeners. 

Next day we had our first surprise, London traffic. We adjusted ourselves to 
driving on the left, which at first disturbed us. We admired the extraordinary discipline 
of the people of London in traffic. The drivers acted like perfect gentlemen; people 
orderly stood at busstations even in rush hours, no one pushing. Impressive were the 
subways, their long and comfortable coaches rushing through the tunnels. 

We had however come to London not to visit but to play music. We went 
consequently to the R.C.M. for further rehearsal. We noted with admiration, at noon’s 
respite, the spirit of living together at the College. We felt their communion, which 
permeated. We were much pleased at the friendliness we had everywhere, and we soon 
felt at home. 

I must confess that we had come to London with overconfidence; we fell from our 
clouds when we heard the rehearsal of the student orchestra, We always regarded the 
British as sober merchants and world travellers but not as outstanding musicians, 
which we now recognized them to be. That spurred our wish to achieve and we doubled 
our effort. After we had the first performance of Figaro successfully behind us, we all 
felt relieved. But we had to look forward to an even harder test: the concert, At 
a student-party following the concert we forgot, amid the sound of an English-Austrian 
jazz band, our agitation of the last days. What the British students said to us reiterated 
the cordiality which we had repeatedly observed at the College. Next day we had 
our first opportunity to admire the City of London, Fully prepared with map and 
camera, we roamed in small groups through the City, viewing, with deep impression, 
the most famous sights. Unfortunately, because of our second performance of Figaro 
we could not extend our walks of pleasure, but on Friday, unimpeded and unrestrained 
by any consideration of music, we strolled the streets. In the evening, after a reception 
at the Austrian Embassy, some of us attended a concert at Royal Festival Hall, again 
to admire and to be amazed. By the huge, modern concert hall, with superb acoustics, 
as also by the adjoining rooms, we were captivated, Not less by the splendid 
performance ! Unfortunately, it was now the last night in London and the only thing 
further to be wished was that we could remain longer. 

I hope that this first trip to London, which deeply impressed all of us, will not be 
the last for me, rather that I sometime, in vacation, may be able to pay a long visit to 


Great Britain. 
PETER PECHA 


As Director of the Vienna City Conservatory I do want to add a word of thanks and 
congratulations. Congratulations to your very successful and superb performance 
of The Beggar’s Opera here in Vienna and thanks for the most generous and hearty 
welcome extended to all of us by your Director Mr. Falkner, your teachers and by 
yourselves. We do hope that the contact thus gained will be a lasting one between 


our institutes. 
EB. WEISS 
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STUDENT REPORTS 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The decor of the canteen was much improved during the last weeks of the summer term 
by a large photographic mural entitled ‘This is the R.C.M.’, which depicted lots of 
R.C.M, students, in various stages of inebriation, love-making and other pleasurable 
activilics. Such goings-on were usually found at the numerous binges we have had 
during the year, all of which have been gieat social—if not financial—successes. A 
sizeable chunk of the £270 we have spent in the course of the year has subsidized these 
binges, and it would have been a much larger chunk were it not for the truly noble work 
done by the ladies of Q.A.H., who, as the year progressed, seemed to produce more 
food for less money each time. 

However, the year has seen other activities apart from drinking and dancing—it 
has also seen weightlifting, tennis, squash, table tennis, football and cricket. Many 
matches were held which were much enjoyed by the few who bothered to come and 
watch them. 

The Church of England Society and the Christian Union both continue to thrive, 
but the newly-formed Catholic Society died through lack of support. 

All the 200 01 more students who went to the Union ‘At Home’ enjoyed it vastly. 
Perhaps the 400 or so who did not attend all had jobs that evening, or did not approve 
of free wine and food, or were just too lazy to look at thei: Fixture Lists? The loss was 
theirs. The Carol Singing at Charing Cross Station in aid of Oxfam was enjoyable 
and worthwhile, The theatre trips and summer Hoola were also successful. Altogether 
1962-63 has been a full year, quite apart from all the music, and I am extremely grateful 
to my hardworking Committee who have made it so. We all thank our Honorary 
Treasurer, Mr, Reid, who so expertly guides our finance. 

For next year you have a fine President and Committee. We are at College to be 
trained as musicians, but if we don’t also develop as people something will be lacking 
in our music-making. Surely we can all learn from our fellow-students, and the 
Students’ Association exists to help students know each other, and so possibly become 
better human beings, and better musicians. 

MARTIN WILLIAMS, 
President 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


During the Easter holiday, 9 students joined many more from London University to 
go to the Inter-Varsity Fellowship Annual Conference at Swanwick, Derbyshire, and 
thoroughly enjoyed 6 days of Bible Study, discussion and the chance of meeting students 
from many parts of the world, The theme of the conference was *Living in Perspective’ 
and the speakers were excellent. 

Our Wednesday meetings have been very well attended, probably partly due to our 
new venture of providing sandwich-lunches especially for those in choral class. The 
theme of these meetings has been ‘The Life and Teaching of Christ’. On Thursdays we 
have very much enjoyed an hour's study of a selection of Psalms. Our overseas 
students’ coach trip to St. Albans was also a success and it even kept fine ! 

The main addresses for the Christmas term will be on ‘The Claims of Christ’, at 
one o’clock on Wednesdays in room 45, and on Thursdays (same time and place) we 
shall study [ Corinthians. A warm welcome is always extended to all students to join 
in our activities. 

ALISON HOPWOOD, 
President 


SPORT 


There have been many signs of increasing activity during the last year and the most 
popular games are reported here, 
Soccer was the first to get going in the autumn term under the enthusiastic guidance 
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of Michael Kehoe. The team managed two overwhelming victories against Trinity 
College and the R.A.M., and a closer one against the Royal Manchester College of 
Music. Next year our team will be entering the London University six-a-side competi- 
tion. Secretary Anthony Hose hopes for more support and more regular practices. 

Table-tennis, organized by Peter Garrett, was well supported. There were two 
outside matches, against the British Council and the R.A.M._In the autumn and spring 
terms there will be sessions in the canteen on Monday nights. 

Squash in the Chelsea Cloisters, Sloane Avenue, is another popular autumn and 
spring term activity; Andrew Page has been filling two sessions a week and this will 
continue next year. 

Cricket, with Malcolm Hoskinson as the knowledgeable captain of the team, had an 
enjoyable but not too successful season, Of the four matches played, three were lost 
and one drawn. Only one of the defeats was really conclusive, however: that of the 
first match against Coleherne C.C., when the College team were obviously unprepared, 
After that, performances became more encouraging, Mike Kehoe’s bowling being very 
penetrative, and the closest game was with Charterhouse Maniacs (sic !) when time was 
called with our side needing only 10 runs to win. The team would like to thank the 
Director for his enthusiastic support (especially in the nets !). 

The helpful and approving attitude of the College authorities towards making sport 
a more widely adopted spare time activity has been very encouraging. We hope that 
next year will see many more people taking part. 

COLIN: KITCHING 


SECRETARY TO THE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


What are my duties as Secretary to this lively Association? Anything from arranging 
hairdressing appointments to finding three boys who own smart dinner jackets and 
who were prepared to present bouquets to our soloists at the performance of Elijah 
last November ! 

Besides the routine duties of any secretary I have had the opportunity of attending, 
and assisting with many important occasions during this year, 

I particularly enjoyed the visits of students from Berlin and Ghent, (It was for 
one of the Berliners that IT arranged the hair appointment.) Like many other girls at 
College, I live at Queen Alexandra's House, and there I was able to hold an informal 
coffee party for those from Berlin, and a tea party for those from Ghent, All the 
students were very friendly, and I learnt much about their colleges, and their countries. 
We usually conversed in German; I was quite surprised how much I had remembered 
from my school days. Some of the Berliners spoke good English, but generally | 
found it quicker to give them instructions in German. For those from Ghent this also 
proved to be the best method. Among themselves they spoke Flemish—a little of which 
I soon learned to comprehend. In general, their English was far from fluent. But my 
salvation was that the flautist spoke fluent German, and with his help as interpreter, 
we had a wonderful time. I am now looking forward to meeting these students again 
when I spend two weeks holiday with Frau Waeyenberghe and her family in Ghent 
during September. 

During the past term I have, with our President, had the honour of attending 
Sir George Dyson’s 80th Birthday Dinner, and the luncheon with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Being Secretary to the Students’ Association is, on occasions, hard work—but it 
has many rewards. I think I know most of our students, which is in itself rewarding. 
Every Binge and all other social functions that we arrange mean work for the Association 
Committee, but we feel that our work is worthwhile when we see a large number of 
students enjoying themselves. 

For this increase in student activities we must first thank David Taylor and his 
committee of 1961-62 for holding the first Binges, and also Martin Williams for continu- 
ing this work, which is proving so valuable to us all. 

JANET M. COLEBROOKE 
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STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION ORCHESTRA 


Leader Wilfred Gibson 
Conductor Kenneth Montgomery 
Symphony No. 29, K.201 Mozart 
Serenade Op, 31 Britten 
Tenor — Nicholas Curtis 
Hlorn James Beck 
Classical Symphony, Op. 25 Prokofiev 


One day in March a notice appeared in the College canteen requesting interest in the 
formation of a student orchestra, Perhaps the Students’ Association, confronted 
with the idea, had decided to challenge its members to support such a venture, which 
would not only be beneficial to the players but to the organizers also. With 35 players 
banded together, rehearsals began; under somewhat adverse conditions for coaxing a 
new orchestra into shape, because the hall in Queen Alexandra’s House conceals sound 
in its Victorian acoustics. 

A small audience attended the concert on May 22 in the Concert Hall at College. 
Their lack of numbers created a strained atmosphere for the orchestra. In spite of 
valiant attempts from the conductor his players sounded as though they were uneasy; 
at least for the opening symphony. With the appearance of Nicholas Curtis and 
James Beck, the attitude of the string section changed considerably and they gave a 
well-balanced performance of Britten's Serenade. 

Their rendering of Prokofiey was a bustling attempt to catch the Russian wit and 
humour with its sudden gloomy spasms. Perhaps these were not disturbing enough: 
if one bustles in an English manner to (rap a Russian spirit, there is not always a happy 
resull | There were moments when the players’ zeal united with the music, yet the 
orchestra, having rid themselves of unease in the Britten, might well have become over- 
confident in the final item, 

However, this was an ambitious programme, played with youthful exuberance, and 
all credit must go to the instigators of the project and to the players for their willingness 
to carry it through, 

ROBERT M, BRENNAN 


POLYPHONIC GROUP 


The Lamentations of Jeremiah Alan Ridout 
Motet for Ash Wednesday Bernard Naylor 
Three Motets Thomas Morley 


Conductor Kenneth Montgomery 


I can think of lite but praise and congratulations to give to the College Polyphonic 
group, 1 liked their choice of works; their singing was excellent, and the concert was 
the better for being brief, The choir was conducted by a really talented musician. His 
conducting never lapsed into complacency and the choir understood exactly what he 
wanted from his firm beat and his expansive and Stravinskyan gestures. 

In Alan Ridout’s Lamentations (a very difficult work to bring off, mainly on account 
of the intervallic writings) the choir seemed to grasp the harmonic feeling very well and 
the more difficult intervals were well pitched. There were, however, odd moments when 
the harmonic sense did seem to go astray. Sometimes the sforzandos were overdone 
to the detriment of the words but on the whole the work was sung with great feeling and 
care, What I have praised in the Ridout I would praise in the Naylor piece and in this 
work the first sopranos were outstanding. 

The ‘Agnus Dei’ by Thomas Morley was given a very moving performance and 
the phrase endings were carefully controlled. The problem with Morley is that each part 
is independent and has its own nuances and colours at different times from other parts. 
I did not think enough attention was paid to this important fact. 
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The most valuable criticism I can offer which has to do with the overall sound is 
that a small group cannot afford individual voices which are prominent and harsh. Lam 
sure that, given a little understanding between conductor and singers, this fault could 
easily be remedied. 1 wonder how many ‘tenors’ are not really tenors but just celestial 
baritones, in which case they ought to terrestialize themselves. The tone of the 
sopranos and altos was excellent but the basses could have had slightly more weight 
although their tone was also good. 

I said that the concert was brief and being brief one would have expected more 
people to have been there. There were certainly no more in the audience than in the 
choir. Do musicians think that it is right to go only to concerts in which they are 
partaking? 

ELIS PEHKONEN 


STUDENTS® ASSOCIATION 1963-64 


President: Kenneth Montgomery Social Secretary: Anthony Hose 
Vice-President: Colin Kitching Q.A.H. Representative: Anne Crowther 
Secretary: Janet Colebrooke Sports Secretary: Michael Brittain 


Publicity Secretaries: Roger Wade, John Amps 


Berlin Hochschule students, on an exchange visit, gave a chamber music concert at the 
R.C.M. on May 6. Their programme included Hindemith’s flute and piano sonata 
(Steffen Trantow and Atsuko Jinzai), Prokofiev’s D major violin and piano sonata 
(Christiane Edinger and Heinz Wehling), Wolf songs (Christa Puhlmann); also Bach 
and Beethoven. 


Ghent Conservatoire students, also on an exchange visit, gave a chamber music concert 
at the R.C.M. on May 8. The performers were Jo van Eetvelde, Lia Rottier, Annie 
Michem, Jenny Bekaert and René Kravanja; they included an organ toccata by 
Verschraegen, L. Torck’s ‘Il est d’étranges soirs’ (coupled with Britten’s ‘Seascape’), 
A. Roy’s Divertimento for flute and piano; also Fauré'’s Theme and Variations, and 
Hindemith’s flute and piano sonata, 


The Students’ Polyphonic Group concert this term will be on Thursday December 12 at 
5.30. Programme: 3 madrigals by Frescobaldi, *The Country of the Stars’ by Elizabeth 
Lutyens, and Missa Brevis by Elis Pehkonen, who is a College student. 


This term, for the first time, the Director gave a special Address to new students. 
He welcomed them, briefly outlined the College's history and constitution, then 
introduced in turn Mr. Stainer the Registrar, Captain Shrimpton the Bursar, Miss Gale 
the Lady Superintendent, Miss Banner the Librarian; Mr, Showan of the General 
Office, Mr. Reid of the Finance Office, and Mr. Manning, Director's Secretary, 
Mr. Falkner ended his Address: 

‘Remember that in the past Vaughan Williams, Holst, Herbert Howells, Michael 
Tippett, Benjamin Britten, Charles Groves, Colin Davis, to name only a few—all sat 
here, like you, on their first Monday in College, looking forward to the future with a 
certain amount of awe and excitement. We hope you will have a happy life here. 
It is up to you to make itso. We don’t ask for much—we ask only for the best’, 


TERM DATES 1963-64 


Christmas: September 23 to December 14 
Easter: January 6 to March 28 
Summer: April 27 to July 18 
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SIR GEORGE DYSON—OCTOGENARIAN 


The Concert Hall of the College has recently been described by continental visitors as 
the most beautiful of its kind in Europe. It was in this ‘ hall of memories’ that nearly 
one hundred of his friends assembled to do honour to Sir George on the occasion of his 
80th birthday. The dinner was excellent and the speeches were marked by conciseness 
and clarity dear to the heart of the chief guest. 

The Director read messages of congratulation from many, including Sir Adrian 
Boult, Sir Thomas Armstrong, Mr. Clive Carey and Miss Kathleen Long. He mention- 
ed that we were happy to have with us Sir William and Lady Harris, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lionel Tertis, Professor Kirby, and the President and Secretary of the Students’ 
Association. 

On behalf of the College Council, Mr. James Smith paid tribute to Sir George’s 
skill as an administrator, with special reference to his advisory work in connection with 
Covent Garden and Sadler's Wells. Professor Kirby spoke for the Fellows of the 
College, Miss Carey Foster as Secretary of the R.C.M. Union, and Mr. Cuthbert Smith 
for the Board of Professors, In the course of her admirably comprehensive speech, 
Miss Ursula Gale told us of important domestic matters which Sir George had dealt 
with as Director, A new professors’ dining room, and an enlarged cafeteria for the 
students were due to his efforts, Matters of re-roofing, plumbing and a pension scheme 
for professors were also part of his care for the general welfare of building and staff. 
His decision to open as usual during the war was an inspiration to music in this country, 
and gave the lead to other institutions. 

Mr. Arthur Alexander, as spokesman for the * semi-retired * professors, gave some 
of his usual caustic yet Kind comments, and Mr. David Parkhouse spoke on behalf of 
those who were students during Sir George’s term of office. Sir Thomas Armstrong was 
able to arrive from a function at the Academy in time to speak of Sir George's work in 
a wider sphere. In particular were mentioned some of the far-reaching plans he had 
made for the Associated Board, and Sir Thomas said that the effects of his work in 
musical education generally were felt throughout the world. A note of intimacy was 
introduced by Mr. Manning, as private secretary to no less than four Directors. The 
last tribute was paid by Mr. Martin Williams, the President of the Students’ Association. 

Sir George gave us a brilliant short survey of his aims and objects whilst Director 
of the College, It was particularly interesting to note the support that he received from 
members of the College Council, all distinguished in their various spheres of activity. 
His speech contained many happy reminiscencies, including the occasion when, as a 
student, he ended a performance on the organ of the ‘great’ G minor Fugue with a 
minor third instead of the Tierce de Picardie. He said that it woke up both himself and 
his audience, 

This most enjoyable function finished promptly at 10 p.m. We should all like to 
express our gratitude to the Bursar, Captain Shrimpton, for planning such a successful 
occasion. 

LLOYD WEBBER 


FAREWELL TO GRAHAM CARRITT 


I know that there must be many past and present R.C.M. students and staff who feel 
very sad that Graham Carritt should be retiring from the College where he has taught 
since 1946. I think that there can never be sufficient people in the world possessing 
Kindness and charm, as well as artistic gifts, and especially in an institution which is 
devoted to music; so I am extremely sorry that we are losing someone who possesses all 
these qualities and others to a marked degree. 

I first came in contact with Mr. Carritt when T was a College student during the 
last war, Musical life had been completely disrupted and our hopes and dreams 
shattered in consequence. I played at a past-students’ social evening in the Parry 
Theatre where all concerts were held then, and afterwards Graham Carritt (most 
handsome in Army officers’ uniform) came to congratulate me and suggested that I 
might play for some of the concerts he was organizing with Lord Nathan for Army 
Welfare. One concert I remember was at the Piccadilly Theatre—the Tchaikovsky B flat 
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minor concerto with Dr. Gordon Jacob conducting. Mr. Carritt at that time was 
musical adviser to the welfare branch of London Command, which was later absorbed 
into E.N.S.A. These concerts were tremendously appreciated by the troops—in times 
of such stress there seems to be more of a spiritual hunger for real music. 
As a boy at Rugby Graham Carritt worked under a much loved music-master, 
Dr. Basil Johnson; then followed an Arts degree at Oxford and after the 1914-18 war 
he returned to take an Education Diploma. He went into the family business in the 
City but longed to study music so he gave up City life to study piano with the late 
Katherine Goodson, a magnificent pianist. He was at the R.C.M. as a student 1922-25 
and again 1929-30. Then combining his training there with that of Oxford he lectured 
in music for L.C.C. adult education and taught at Westminster School. He 
travelled for the Associated Board and also lectured forthe British Councilin Scandinavia, 
the Baltic States and Czechoslovakia, becoming interested in the Baltic states and their 
struggle to get their arts, especially music, more widely Known, For the help he gave 
them the Latvian Government made hima Chevalier of the Latvian Order of Three Stars. 
I know that everyone will join me in sending Graham Carritt our humble thanks 
for all he has done for Music and in sending him and his wife our warmest wishes for 
many more years of happiness together and with their distinguished family, as well as 
the joy of that wonderful spiritual gift called * Music.’ 
COLIN HORSLEY 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Appointments 

Douglas Guest as organist of Westminster Abbey; Lloyd Webber as principal of the 
London College of Music, from 1964; Richard Latham (junior) as assistant organist at 
Gloucester Cathedral and director of music at the King’s School; Colin Kingsley as 
executant piano teacher to the University of Wales at Aberystwyth; Richard Searth as 
lecturer at the City of Birmingham Training College; Michael Bowie as lecturer at 
Saskatoon University, Canada. 

Anna Lockwood has won the Theodore Holland award for composition, open to College 
and Academy students. 


At the 1963 Proms 

First performances of Britten’s Cantata Misericordium and Racine Fricker's song cycle 
O longs désirs. First Prom performances of Bliss’s The Enchantress and Tippett's 
The Midsummer Marriage (Act 111). Performers’ first appearances: José Luis Garein 
in Vivaldi’s 4-violin concerto, Neville Marriner and Stanislay Heller in Brandenburg 
No. 5, Bernard Walton in Mozart's clarinet concerto, Annon Lee Silyer as Amor in 
Glyndebourne’s L’/ncoronazione, Valerie Masterson in Serenade to Music, Gwyneth 
Jones as Wellgunde in Covent Garden's Géterddmmerung. 


At the Cheltenham Festival 

First performances of Bliss’s A Knot of Riddles. Recitals by Sarah Francis and 
Michael Gough Matthews (Britten’s 6 Metamorphoses and Arnold’s oboe and piano 
sonatina), John Williams (Stephen Dodgson’s Partita for guitar), Alan Rowlands 
(Ireland’s sonata), Joan Ryall in 2-piano music, John Barstow with Ronald Thomas, 
Howard Ferguson with Yfrah Neaman. 


Alan Ridout’s one-act opera The Rescue received its first performance at Hastings in 
August. 

Barbara Lane played the part of Mrs. Noye in 4 performances of Britten’s Noye's Fludde 
at the Froebel Institute, Rochampton, on June 8 and 9; Catherine Parr in Anthony 
Collins’s opera at Tunbridge, Hastings and Eastbourne in June; and Alison in Holst’s 
The Wandering Scholar at Barnes. 

June Nunn, repetiteur of High Wycombe College of Further Education Opera Company, 
played harpsichord continuo for 4 performances of Dido and Aeneas in May. 

Janet Edmunds took part in the Morley College production of The Rape of Lucretia; 
she will be giving a Wigmore Hall recital on December 2. 

Sir George Dyson’s The Canterbury Pilgrims, conducted by Leonard Blake, was per- 
formed by the Malvern Musical Society in May. 
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R.C.M. UNION REPORT 


Last term’s chief event was the * At Home’ or annual reunion on Thursday, June 20, 
to which about 450 members and their guests came. For the first time wine was served 
with the supper and perhaps this had someth ng to do with making the party go with a 
swing, for we have had many gratifying and heart-warming comments and congratula- 
tions on how successful it was. Among those present were friends from the U.S.A.. 
S. Africa, Honolulu, Rhodesia and Kenya, which certainly added interest and point to 
the occasion, The usual custom of having distinguished Old Collegians to entertain us 
was departed from, and instead the Director invited the Cornell University Glee Club 
(some 80 strong, who were on tour in England) to sing. They gave a varied selection of 
songs both serious and gay. Also in the programme was a distinguished young student, 
José Luis Garcia, whose brilliant and delightful violin playing was the highlight of the 
evening. This is reported more fully on page 66, so it only remains for me to say how 
grateful we are to all who helped to make the evening so successful. 

As all students now automatically belong to the R.C.M. Union and are entitled to 
come to the party, it was feared that we might be crowded out; in fact, a very good 
number did attend, but the Students’ Association had a party of their own at the end of 
the term as well, to which the R.C.M. Union gave a grant of £25. 

An increase of 14 in membership during the term is encouraging but we hope that 
many of the students who have just left will join, thereby showing that they realize the 
benefit of keeping in touch with the College. 

Lastly, something that will make a very great change in the affairs of the Union, 
namely the resignation of Mrs. Mortimer Harris from the post of Assistant Honorary 
Secretary, because she and her husband are moving from London to Dorset. She has 
been connected with the Union for 31 years, starting as a regular helper in the Office. 
She was appointed Assistant Honorary Secretary in 1938 and after Miss Bowden-Smith’'s 
death she was Magazine Secretary, from 1945 to 1955, All through these years she has 
given ever-willing and reliable help, identifying herself closely with the aims and spirit 
of both Union and College; we shall all miss her greatly. We have worked together so 
long and so happily that it is at the moment impossible to think how to get on without 
her, A great many members have contributed to a parting gift which we trust she will 
take as a token of appreciation and gratitude for all she has done for the Union. 

PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER, 
Honorary Secretary’ 


Dear Editor, 

May I through your pages express my very grateful thanks to all my kind friends 
for their most generous gift to me on my retirement, 

Working for the R.C.M. Union has brought me much happiness and many valued 
friends. IT shall always be proud to have played a small part in the affairs of our 
beloved College. 

My best wishes to you all. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DOROTHY MORTIMER HARRIS 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE SOLUTION 


SEE SUMMER TERM MAGAZINE, PAGE 46 


DOWN ACROSS 

2 Amici 17 Episema 1 Calm 22 Lengths 

3) Mood 18 Eclogue 4 Galliard 25 Obit 

S Idea 21 Agogic 9 Episode 27 Sauna 

6 Round 23) Saturn 11 Unequal 30 Emit 

7 Bebung 24 Cud 12 Air 33 Ida 

8 Player 26 Irish 14 Unit 35 Initium 
10. Bar 28) Aim 16 Drone 36 Printer 
ll Urn 29° Nap 18 Eddy 37 Rheostat 
13 lon 31) Motet 19 Granite 38 Lute 
1S Tangent 32 Dido 20 Fielder 
16) Ditonus 34 Viol 21 Antenna DONALD FRANCKE 








BIRTHS 


Kingsley: to Colin* and Jean* (Nicholls) a second set of twins, Philip and Edward, on 
January 2, 1963 

Hall: to Peter* and Maureen* (Hare) a son, David, on April 5, 1963 

Peel: to Robert* and Susan* (Burgess) a son, on May 4, 1963 

Loveday: to Alan* and Ruth* (Stanfield) a daughter, Rosalind Ruth, on June 7, 1963 

Wicebloom: to Sidney* and Patricia* (Lissack) a son, Philip Bernard Robert, on 
July 19, 1963 

Goring-Thomas: to Rhys and Pamela* (Knot0 a daughter, Alison Clare, on August 24, 
1963 

Woolmer: to George and Mary* (Wilson) a son, Christopher Malcolm, on September 8, 
1963 


MARRIAGES 


Smith—Cullion: Gordon Edwin Smith and Patricial E. Cullion*® on February 16, 1963 

Newcombe—Polkinghorne: William Arthur Newcombe and Margaret Polkinghorne* 
(Kingsley) on June 15, 1963 

Milne Anderson: Andrew Milne and Nicola Anderson* on July 27, 1963 


* Royal Collegian 


DEATHS 


Dorothea, Lady Ponsonby: on July 13, 1963, aged 87, daughter of Sir Hubert Parry 
Le Gallienne: Dorian, during 1963 

Griffiths: R. C., on August 5, 1963 

Weldon: George, on August 16, 1963, aged 55 

Hinchliff: Ernest William, on August 28, 1963, aged 84 


Obituary 


JOY BOUGHTON 
1913-1963 


Joy Boughton was born on June 14, 1913, the daughter of the composer Rutland 
Boughton. She was a student at the R.C.M. 1929-34 and a scholar 1934-37, It was a 
source of great pride to her, and to her family and friends, that she was appointed to 
the College staff in 1962 and that she was able to start teaching before her tragically 
untimely death in 1963. 

My personal memories of Joy go back to our student days. I remember vividly her 
enchanting—almost elfin—appearance and warm sensitive smile, her vitality and her 
quick, often trenchant humour. Above all I remember with the utmost admiration her 
integrity in all things—a quality which never left her. She was never apathetic nor 
mentally or physically indolent about anything. She would say or do, wholeheartedly, 
whatever she felt to be right, never sparing herself or anyone else. In her later years she 
never deviated from this downright honesty but her definite and forthright words and 
deeds were tempered by the warmth of understanding, humanity, wisdom and 
sensitivity which developed as she matured. 

As a player she grew into an artist of distinction. Among the many performances, 
which include chamber music concerts in abundance, we must remember her playing 
of the Britten Metamorphoses for solo oboe (dedicated to her). We who were fortunate 
enough to hear her can learn much from her by drawing on our memories. She was 
earning a fine reputation as a teacher, and it is indeed a sad thought that she, who 
could have guided players wisely and well for years to come, was not spared to make 
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this valuable contribution to our school of oboe playing. 

She was greatly blessed in her marriage and her family life. Her husband. Christo- 
pher Ede (himself a fine artist in another sphere) had the idea, which surely would 
have given her great pleasure, of arranging an intimate memorial concert for her 
at the College. This was on April 26, 1963: her professor, Leon Goossens, took part, 
with others of her friends and fellow oboe players. How she would have laughed to see 
us all discussing reeds and oboes in the artists’ room in which she had so often done the 
same thing before concerts: but she would, I think, have been happy to know we were 
all there, so proud to be playing for her. She was a loyal friend, a fine artist, and above 
all a very dear human being who contributed much to life. Those of us w ho had the 
gift of her friendship will ever be grateful for it. 


EVELYN ROTHWELL 


ALEC TEMPLETON 
1909 — 1963 


Alec Templeton, who studied piano and composition at the R.C.M., 1928-32, and has 
died in Connecticut aged 53, was a very remarkable person. Blind from birth, he 
became a most accomplished pianist, though he will probably be best remembered as 
a musical humorist, 

IL is So many years since we were students together that one has only some rather 
general impressions of him as a student. [ remember well his constant companion in 
his early days, for his mother invariably accompanied him to his lessons and waited 
until he was ready to return home. But it seems that after a while he travelled on his 
own, Tle was once seen Waiting to cross the main road in front of the Albert Hall 
(traffic was, of course, much lighter in those days) and after listening intently for a few 
seconds, marched boldly across the Kensington Road ! 
conducting the Emperor Concerto for him but the 
performance was under way; 
the soloist implicitly ! 

Although he became well known for his musicial novelties on the B.B.C. during 
the "30s, he later became an American citizen, and it was in the U.S.A. that he really 
made his name and something of a fortune. One of his ‘novelties’ was to invite an 
audience to name any composer; he would then play a well-known tune in the Style 
of that composer, 

With many composers who have written worthwhile works, it is often a lesser 
creation which catches the public’s fancy—and incidentally ensures the composer's 
future security ! becoming synonymous with his name. Such a work is Mr. Bach 


Goes to Town and, if for no other reason, Alec Templeton’s name is likely to be long 
remembered for this clever parody, 


IU was quite an eerie experience 
re was never any anxiety once the 
and here was a case where the conductor had to follow 


RALPH NICHOLSON 


GEORGE WELDON 
1908 — 1963 


In 1923 I was asked by Sir Hugh Allen, then Director, to succeed Sir Adrian Boult 
as conductor of the College orchestras and to undertake the training of the Conductors’ 
Class, There were some 12 to 14 men and women in this class, and I immediately 
Started questioning them with regard to their interests in music; I noted their personality, 
and I tried their ears by playing chords on the piano and making them correct them as 
they would do were they taking orchestral rehearsals. 
After my class I had luncheon with Sir Hugh who asked me my impressions. I told 
him that I wished to concentrate on three of the pupils—with a possible fourth and fifth 
~but the others should be sent away as they were quite unsuited for training as 
conductors. The Director was not at all pleased with this idea. He said he had taken 
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their money and I must go through with it! The interesting thing is that the three have 
made quite definite names for themselves. The other two have done well, and the rest 
have completely disappeared. One of the three that I chose was George Weldon. 

I was able to help him technically with regard to the use of the baton, and he was 
extremely quick to grasp this technique and was noticeably a pupil of mine—many 
people spotting this at first sight. Later I suggested that he would be the suitable 
person to undertake the formation of the Tunbridge Wells Orchestra. He had followed 
me around at festivals and proved himself not only to be a very capable conductor, but 
a keen and understanding musician, and, perhaps equally important, a man capable 
of making friends and getting on with amateurs and of being patient with the short- 
comings of those not well equipped for music-making. I remember witnessing ¢ 
performance he did as a very young man in Winchester, and I had to point out to him 
that his fervour conducting the National Anthem entailed enough emotional output 
to have guaranteed a very successful performance of any Tchaikovsky symphony ! 
This over-enthusiasm and exuberance of youthful spirits is an excellent sign in a young 
artist. 

George Weldon was born at Chichester, educated at Sherborne School and the 
R.C.M. 1926-32. His first appointments were to the semi-professional Newbury and 
Tunbridge Wells orchestras—with the latter he always kept a friendly connection, 
He then became deputy conductor of the Hastings Municipal Orchestra; conductor 
(following Leslie Heward) of the Birmingham Orchestra 1943-51; second conductor 
of the Hallé in 1952; and worked with Sadler's Wells Ballet 1955-56. Then he devoted 
himself to free-lance work, including television appearances and recording. He died 
in his sleep on the night of August 16 in Cape Town. His untimely death is one of 
those inexplicable tragedies which occur in life. One has to be grateful that it was 
peaceful, and one understands, without pain. 

In Bernard Shore’s The Orchestra Speaks he says that no orchestra really enjoys 
working for a conductor who is under forty. Experience matters more in conducting 
than perhaps any other form of musical activity. It is an experience which involves not 
only long acquaintance with the music itself, but it is necessary for the actual dealing 
with people and with the technical methods of getting results from willing (or unwilling) 
orchestral players or choralists. Weldon had very great qualities in this direction which 
seemed to be improving all the time. Fifty-five years are not long enough to make the 
profoundest of conductors. I find that my more advanced longevity is still inadequate 
to have given me time to learn all I wish to know with regard to this great art, 

Those who knew George Weldon are sad at the loss of so charming a person, and 
all musicians who have heard his work must regret that one so talented should have 
been taken from us before he had achieved his greatest work, 

MALCOLM SARGENI 


DORIAN LE GALLIENNE 
1915 — 1963 


With the untimely death of Dorian Le Gallienne recently, Australian music loses 
one of its most distinguished personalities. After leaving the R.C.M. in 1938 
Mr. Le Gallienne returned to his native country but was later awarded a special 
scholarship in order to come again to England for further private study in composition. 
He also travelled widely in Europe. 

While he was here, an overture of his was broadcast by the B.B.C. Northern 
Orchestra and he wrote a symphony which Sir Eugene Goossens conducted Jater in 
Melbourne. As a composer he belonged entirely to the 20th century though he did not 
subscribe to current atonal and athematic fashions of thought. His works include 
chamber, vocal, stage and film music. In addition to composing he lectured for a time 
in the University of Melbourne and was principal music critic to the Me/bourne Argus. 

Dorian Le Gallienne was one of those rare people who through sheer goodness, 
unselfishness and unaffected modesty inspire deep affection and admiration in all who 


know them. His death leaves a sad gap in the lives of many friends. 
GORDON JACOB 
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MAJOR PRIZES AND AWARDS 


Summer Term, 1963 


TAGORE GOLD 
Graham Nicholls 


PIANO 

CHAPPELL MEDAL AND PETER MORRISON PRIZE: 
John Lill 

HOPKINSON GOLD MEDAL AND NORMIS PRIZE: 
Gwenneth Pryor 

HOPKINSON SILVER MEDAL AND MARMADUKE 


WAKTON PHIzt: Joan Havill 
VIVIAN HAMILTON PHIZE: Stephen Savage 
VLLEN SHAW WILLIAMS Prize: Prank Wibaut 
VAUEK PRIZES Roger Smalley 


SINGING 

CLAKA HUTT AWAKDS: Maureen Abbott, Margaret 
Cable, Graham Nicholls, Eileen Parrott 

AGNES NICHOLLS HAKTY TROPHY: Margaret Cable 

HENRY Listin prize; Gordon Morris 

ALBANI PRIZE; Patricia Thomas 

HENRY BLOWN PRize: Reginald Searle 

DOKOTHY SILK Pruzti: Enid Mason 


VIOLIN 

STOUTZKER MUZE: Robert Jocoby 
HOWARD Muzi: Anne Wills 

Woo hn wraizes Stuart Johnson 
STANLEY BLAGROVE Prize: Jean Berry 
bove maz: Myrth Hudson 


VIOLA 
VANEST TOMLINSON Pruzi: Wendy Packard 
LUSLEY ALEXANDIM Muze: Terence Hilton 


CELLO 
MIS. WILL GORDON Piuze: Martin Elmitt 
LISLUY ALEXANDER Prizes Ruth Wadsworth 


DOUNLE BASS 
FANKARD PRIzt: Michael Brittain 


HARPSICHORD 
PTANKARD Prizt: Penclope Burridge 


WIND INSTRUMENTS 

AICTHIUR SOMERVILLE prizi: James Mark 

HVE KISCHE Muzi: Raymond Hill 

COUNCIL prize: Wilfred Goddard, 
Mayger 

MANNS prizt: John Foley 


Graham 


MEDALS: 


Joanna Milholland, 


COMPOSITION 

FARRAR-ALLCHIN PRIZE: Martin Dalby 
EDWARD HECHT PRIZE: John Baird 
SULLIVAN PRIZE: Roger Smalley 


CONDUCTING 
STIER PRIZE: Justin Connolly 
RKICORDI PRIZE: Kenneth Montgomery 


ORGAN 

WALFORD DAVIES PRIZES: Michael Davey, Edward 
Norman 

GEOFFREY TANKARD PRIZE; Gillian Weir 


OPERA 

MICHAEL MAUDIE 
Chapman 

HARRY REGINALD LEWIS PRIZE: Graham Nicholls 

RKICORDI PRIZE: Zipora Kalenstein 


CONDUCTING PRIZE: John 


COBBETT COMPOSERS PRIZES: 
Michael Smith 


WILLIAM YEATES HURLSTONE PRIZE ; Jane Mecrapfel, 
John Stenhouse 


OCTAVIA TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP; Martin Dalby 
ASCHERBERG, HOPWOOD AND CREW PRIZE: Martin 


Martin Dalby, 


Dalby 

STANTON JEFFERIES SONG-WRITING PRIZE: Roger 
Smalley 

HERZL GOLDBLOOM SONG RECITAL PRIZE: Janice 


Chapman, Kenneth 
panist) 


PHILIP CARDEW CLARINET PRIZE: James Mark 


Montgomery (accom- 


WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF MUSICIANS MEDAL: 
Kenneth Montgomery 
PERCY BUCK AWARD: Jean Phillips, Alison 


Howard-Lucy, Marion Forsyth 


RAYMOND FFENNELL prizes; Diana Crompton, 
Rosalind Thompson 


ANGELA BULL PRIZE: Paul Morgan 

LADY MAUD WARRENDER AWARD: 
vorrow 

DIRECTOR'S SPECIAL PRIzE: Janet Colebrooke 


Eileen Tre- 


G.R.S.M. DIPLOMA 


JULY, 


Crompton, Diana 
Thompson, Rosalind 





Anderson, Barbara 
Carter, Jean 
Chubb, Sarah 
Dickinson, Dorothy 
Ditcham, Geoffrey 
Gelly, Gwyneth 
Gray, Rosemary 
Green, Margaret 
Greenwood, Barbara 
Hall, Maureen 
Hart, Michael 
Hudson, Myrth 
Morgan, Carol 
Murray, Barbara 
Musgrave, Michael 
Nicholl, John 
Norman, Edward 
Pearce, Christine 


1963 


} Pass with Distinction 


Perrem, Leslie 
Phillips, Rita 
Portlock, Jennifer 
Pudifoot, Susan 
Robertson, Iain 
Salt, Jean 
Scanlon, Patricia 
Searle, Reginald 
Sivers, Christine 
Spedding, Alan 
Tan, Eng Siew 
Tutt, David 
Verrall, Margaret 
Walters, Keith 
Wigglesworth, Ann 
Willams, Martin 
Whale, Janet 





A.R.C.M. DIPLOMA 


JULY, 1963 


PIANOFORTE (Performing) 
Barbour, George 
Hampshire, Peter J 
Lee, Haydn R 
Le Fevre, Nola 
Lim, Gillian 
Morgan, Paul 
Roxby, Gillian 
Strange, John B. A. 
Wigglesworth, Ann 


PIANOFORTE (Teaching) 
Baird, John M. 
Bellamy, Susan M 
Brand, Susan E 
Chauls, Robert 
Cockman, Carolyn D. 
Cocks, Linda A. 
Coggan, Avril A. 
Cole, Rosalie A 
Collins, Rosemary A, 
Cone, Julict 
Eddowes, Frances M. 
Gort, Mary M. 
Hibbert, Shirley M 
Hose, Anthony P. 
Johnston, Elizabeth 
Jones, Tessa C, 

Lim, Ai Lian 
Malsbury, Angela M. 
Nicholson, Ruth 
O'Mahoney, Patrick 
Partow, Arjang 
Probert, Stefan B. 
Rogers, Wendy S. 
Roxby, Gillian 
Russell, Elizabeth M. 
Schneider, William J. E 
Smith, Alison M. 
Thomas, Rae M, 
Tsai, Jeow Jih 

Tyler, Christine M. 
Vine, David C 
Watson, Peter B 
Webb, Sylvia M 
West, Mary C 


PIANOFORTE (Accompaniment) 
Mead, Marian 
Walley, Gillian C. 


ORGAN (Performing) 
Cooke, Michael N. 
Wightman, Martin H. 
Williams, Derek R. 


ORGAN (Teaching) 
Cross, Peter A. 
Hayward, William J. 
Macdonald, Peter D. 
Philip, Robert M. 


VIOLA (Performing) 
Norriss, Peter 


VIOLIN (Teaching) 
Amon, David 
Claydon, Tan R, 
Beltham, Gillian J 
Hopwood, Alison M, 
Roberts, Philip 1. 
Williams, Anita F. 


VIOLA (Teaching) 
Dalby, John M 
Whittaker, Janet M 


VIOLONCELLO (Teaching) 
Irwin, Cecil H. M. 


HARP (Performing) 
Phillips, Gwenan FP. 


FLUTE (Performing) 
Taylor, Honorah J, 


CLARINET (Performing) 
Piper, Clarissa M, 


TRUMPET (Performing) 
Burthom, Margaret B. 


FLUTE (Teaching) 
Chowrimootoo, Jacques 
Fenton, Margaret K. 
Hill, Rosemary 
Vogan, Gennifer 


OBOE (Teaching) 
Bailey, Kathleen M. 
Barrington, Sara J, 
Pook, Julian 
Ross, Joanna M. 


CLARINET (Teaching) 
Hamilton, David J, L, 
Hillier, Jenny S, 


BASSOON (Teaching) 
Hunka, Michael N. R, 
Nealgrove, Linda D, 
Palmer, Elizabeth A, 
Watts, Valerie J, 


SINGING (Performing) 
Campbell, Elizabeth G, A, 
Donaldson, Sheila A, 
Esswood, Paul L. V. 
Hooker, Elaine 
Leo, Bing 
Walker, Sally 


SINGING (Teaching) 
Beresford, Brian C, 
Cantrill, Mary L, 
Fawcett, Jane 
Jenkins, Beryl 
Lilleystone, Jennifer A, 


THEORY OF MUSIC 
Ekwueme, Lazarus E, N, 


STUDENTS’ APPOINTMENTS 


TEACHING 

Judith Brough: Enfield County Grammar School 
for Girls 

John Cooke: East Barnett Grammar School 

Audrey Cooper: Croydon High School 

Diana Crompton: Croydon High School 

Dorothy Dickinson: Farringdons School, Kent 

Gemma Farmer: Walthamstow Hall 

Nuala Herbert: Putney High School 

Alison Howard Lucy: Prendergast Girls’ School, 
Lewisham 
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Judith Knee: Henrietta Barnett School, London 
Diana Poole: Ladbroke School, London 

lain Robertson, St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol 

Ursula Sayle: Queen's College, London 

Reginald Searle: Preston Manor School, Wembley 
Desmond Sergeant: Frocbel Institute, Rochampton 
Wendy Thompson: Farringdons School, Kent 
Margaret Verrall: St. Leonards, Fife 

Francis Wells: Winchester 

Josephine West: L.C,C, Peripatetic Teacher 








College Concerts 


FIRST ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 


JULY 19 
Piano Concerto No, 5 


Gwenneth Pryor 
Conductors Ist movt, John Baird 
2nd movt, Laszlo Lakatos 
3rd movt, Graham Mayo 
Lieder cines fahrenden Gesellen : ; 
Dianne Wilkinson 
Conductor Justin Connolly 
Sweet Thames run softly 5 F ; 
To celebrate the composer's 80th birthday 
Baritone Gordon Morris 
Conductor Sir Adrian Boult 
Violin Concerto : ; ; 
Robert Jacoby 
Conductors 1st and 3rd movts, Sir Adrian Boult 
2nd movt, Peter Wingfield 
Leader Michael McLellan 
Student conductors from Sir Adrian's class 


FIRST ORCHESTRA 


JUNE 14 
A London Overture 


‘O don fatale’ from Don Carlos ; ; 
Margaret Cable 
Violin Concerto ; 
Margaret Roose 
Symphony No. 41 


Conductor Sir Adrian Boult 
Leader Michael MeLellan 


SECOND ORCHESTRA 


JUNE II 

Vorspiel und Liebestod (Tristan und Isolde) . 

Piano Concerto No, 4 ; . . 

Patricia Tolman 

Symphony No, 2 . ° F 
Conductor Harvey Phillips 

Leader Iwan Chadwick 
JULY 12 
Overture: Leonora No, 3 ° 
Piano Concerto in F 


. . . 


Robert Chauls 
Variations for Cello and Orchestra 


Martin Elmitt 
Buckaroo Holiday (Rodeo Suite) ; 5 
Conductor Harvey Phillips 
Leader Michael Davis 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


JULY 9 
Concerto Grosso, Op, 3, No, 10 : 5 5 ‘ 
Solo Violins Miriam Morley, Marilyn Taylor 
Harry Cawood, Jean Berry 
Marshland (Pastoral Fantasy) x : : 
Clarinet Concerto No, | ‘ 3 ‘ 
John Stenhouse 
Divertimento for Strings % 
Classical Symphony : ‘ x 
Conductor Harvey Phillips 
Leader Miriam Morley 


SOMERVELL CENTENARY CONCERT 


JUNE § 
Clarinet Quintet 5 5 : 
Clarinet’ Angela Malsbury 
Violins | Miriam Morley, Ann Cartwright 
Viola Lee Robert 


Cello Christine Cartwright 
Cycle of Songs from Tennyson's ‘Maud’ 


Graham Nicholls 
Accompanist Kenneth Montgomery 
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Beethoven 


Mahler 


George Dyson 


Sibelius 


John Ireland 
Verdi 


Brahms 


Mozart 


Wagner 
Beethoven 


Sibelius 


Beethoven 
Gershwin 


Tschaikovsky 


Aaron Copland 


Vivaldi 
Freda Swain 
. Spohr 


Bartok 
Prokofiev 


Somervell 


Somervell 





Psalm “Beatus Vir’ . : : 
First Choral Group 
Chamber Orchestra 
Leader Marilyn Taylor 
Organist Edward Norman 
Conductor John Stainer 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 


MAY 13 
Fantasia and Fugue for Organ, BWV $42 


Peter Macdonald 

Sonata for two flutes > ‘ 5 « 

Graham Mayger, Raymond Hill 
Intermezzo, Op. 118, No. 2 | 
Ballade, Op. 79, No. 2 J ; 
Gillian Lim 
*The encounter’ 
“Rest” 
“The little boy lost’ ay 
*Come sing and dance’ f : 

Sally Walker 
Accompanist’ Jane Mecraptel 
Six Epigraphes Antiques ; F ‘ 
Piano duet Stephen Savage, Roger Smalley 
Fantasy String Quartet . . < ‘ 

Violins Miriam Morley, Ann Cartwright 
Viola Lee Robert 
Cello — Christine Cartwright 


MAY 20 
Serenade in E flat major, K.375 


Oboes Juhan Pook, Sara Barrington 
Clarinets James Mark, Alfred Wallbank 
Horns James Beck, David Ince 
Bassoons Margaret Hawkes, Valerie Watts 

Pagodes ) 

La soirée dans Grenade > 

Jardins sous la pluic J 


Bela Simandi 
Siete Canciones Populares Espanolas ; ; 
Dianne Wilkinson 
Accompanist’ Nola Le Fevre 
Suite for Piano, Op. 14 , 
Ann Wigglesworth 
Variations on a Noel, for Organ * > 
Edward Norman 


MAY 27 
Ballade in G minor. ‘ 
Jennifer Bowring 
Cello Sonata in A major $ ; 
Judith Lenton, Clifford Lee 
Piano Trio in B major 4 : : 
Piano Penclope Burridge 
Violin Anne Wills 
Cello Joanna Milholland 
Four Songs from ‘Composizioni da Camera’ ; ; 
Thelma Brodrick 
Accompanist Nola Lefevre 
Concerto Op, 24 


Flute Clare Addenbrooke 
Oboe Julian Pook 
Clarinet John Foley 
Horn James Beck 


Trumpet — Peter White 
Trombone Peter Harve 
Violin Michael Smith 
Viola Martin Dalby 
Piano Roger Smalley 
Conductor Raymond Adams 


JUNE 10 


Cello Sonata in D major 4 7 ; 54Q 
Elizabeth McCall, Oliver Davies 
*Gestillte Sehnsucht’ 
*Geistliches Wiegenlied’ : 2 2 

Alto Shirley Mason 
Piano Geoffrey Ditcham 
Viola lan Jewel 


Violin Sonata 5 A “ : oe 5 
Pauline Scott, Justin Connolly 

‘Wohin’ 

‘Lied der Mignon’ 

*Lachen und Weinen’ f 4 E of ‘ 

*“Ganymed’ 


Sylvia Whittingham, Martin Williams 
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Viveldi (ed. Maderna) 


J. S. Bach 
W. BF. Bach 


Brahms 


John Ireland 
Herbert Howells 


Debussy 


« Herbert Howells 


Mozart 


Debussy 


Falla 


Bartok 


Marcel Dupré 


. Chopin 
Boceherint 


’ Brahms 


Verdi 


Webern 


Bach 


Brahms 


Janacek 


Schubert 








Clarinet Quartet 


Violin 
Cello 
Piano 


A Song of Freedom (Psalm 126) 
A Song of Hope (Psalm 130) ys 
A Song of Battle (Psalm 124) 


Flute and Piano Sonatina 


‘Y deryn pur’ 
‘Dacw ‘nghariad I’ 
*Myli sy'n magu'r baban’ ‘ 
‘Wrth fynd hefo deio | Dywyn’ 
Ann P. 
Clarinet Quintet 
Clarinet 


Clarinet 


Bass-Baritone 
Organist 
First Choral Group 

Conductor John Stainer 


Anne Crowther, 


James Mark 
Anne Wills 
Christopher Green 
Linda Kendall 


JUNE 17 


Rodney Williams 
Peter Williams 


Mary Woodward 


Thomas, Marian Mead 


John Stenhouse 


Violins Miriam Morley, Harry Cawood 
Viola Peter Norriss 
Cello Christine Cartwright 
JULY 8 
Serenade Op, 25 ; 7 ; ‘ 

Flute Clare Addenbrooke 

Violin’ Michael Hall 

Viola” Mary Ireson 


“Git il sole dal Gange’ ) 

‘O cessate di piagarmi’ ( 

‘Le violette’ 

‘Se Florindo é fedele’ J 

Paul Esswood 
David Vine 


Counter-tenor 
Accompanist 
Sonata No, 3 for solo Violin . F ‘ 
Michael McLellan 
Ballade in F minor , 


‘Therese’ 
*Miidchenlied” 
‘Komm bald’ 


‘The by- rath’ \ 


George Barbour 


‘Auntie r 

Lee Bing 
fecompanist’ Kenneth Montgomery 
Sonata in A minor 


John Walker 


JULY 15 
Stabat Mater 


Soprano “Janice C hapms in 
Mezzo-Soprano Margaret Cable 

Violins Anne Wills, Pauline Scott 
Viola Colin Kitching 

Cello Joanna Milholland 


Continuo Kenneth Montgomery 


The Soldier's Tale 


Speaker 3 Andrew Page 


Violin Michael Smith 
Bass Michael Brittain 
Clarinet James Mark 
Bassoon Nicholas Hunka 
Cornet Edgar Riches 
Trombone Richard Hill 


Percussion Robert Chauls 
Conductor Kenneth Montgomery 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


ANGELA BULL PRIZE COMPETITION 


JUNE § 
Allegro Moderato from Concerto in B minor 
Hungarian Dance No, 2 . - 
Viola Kathleen Fanning 
Variations on a theme by Corelli , é 
Scherzo-Tarantelle . . 4 . 
Violin’ Veronica Germains 
Sonata in D < $ 
Rhapsody Op, 79 No. 


“Piand Alexander Knapp 


Danse Lente 
Overture from Suite in A minor 


























Hindemith 


Stanford 


Lennox Berkeley 


arr. E. T, Davies 

M.D. 1908 
arr, Owain Alun 
arr, E. T, Davies 


Brahms 


Beethoven 


Alessandro Scarlatti 


. Ysayve 


Chopin 


. Brahms 


Chinese Folksongs 


. Prokofiev 


Pergolesi 


Stravinsky 


Handel arr. Casadesus 
. Brahms 


Tartini-Kreisler 
Wieniawski 
Scarlatti 
Brahms 


Joseph Jongen 
Telemann 


Sarabande from Partita No. 2 3 JS 





ise No. 2 


Polona 


Psalm Prelude No. 


The Enemy Sentry 


The Friendly Sentry 


Josephine 


The Brewer 
Johnny 
Eva 


The Schoolmaster 
The Captain 


Dido or Elissa 
Belinda 


Aeneas 


The Sorceress 
First Witch 
Second Witch 
A spirit 


A Sailor 
An Attendant 


A Composer 
A Music Master 


A Dancing Master . 


Monsieur Jourdain 
A Fencing Master 
Nicole 

Madame Jourdain 
Count Dorante 
Cléonte 

Covielle . 

Lucille 


The Marchioness Dorimence 


A Lady Singer 


and Rosema: 


Flute Elizabeth Bowes 


Pian Robin Stapleton 


1 : : ; Herbert Howells 
Allegretto Grazioso from Sonata in F minor x 
Prelude from Pour le Piano 


Brahms 


k Debussy 
Organ, Cle 





Piano Paul Morgan 
or Harold Craxton 

d nner Paul Morgan 
Commended Elizabeth Bowes 





The Opera School 


JUNE 26, 27, 28, 29 
COMEDY ON THE BRIDGE 
Martinu 


. James Richards 

‘ Peter Garrett 

f Glenda Russell 
\ Gwenyth Annear 
fs Graham Nicholls 
\ Macie} Smolenski 
Gordon Morris 

f Zipora Kalenstein 
\ Cynthia Bateman 
f James Lewington 
YL James Gritlert 
Brian Holmes 


DIDO AND AENEAS 


Purcell 
Maureen Abbott 
Janice Chapman 
Barbara Budmani 
diGaroun Lambourne 
Jf Malcolm Rivers 
\ James Richards 
Zipora Kalenstein 
Patricia Thomus 
Carole Walker 
Frances Trafford 
J James Lewington 
\ James Gritlett 
i ‘ Glenda Russell 
Producer Douglas Craig 
Conductor Richard Austin 
Leader Robert Jacoby 
Dances and movement Margaret Rubel 
Production Manager Pauline Elliott 
Stage Manager Charles Groves 
Designer Frances Fisher 


THE OPERA-DRAMA CLASS 
MAY 30 
THE PRODIGIOUS SNOB 


Adaption from Moliére by Miles Mallesay 


Music by John Hotchkis 
; ’ James Griffett 


‘ : Andrew Mactier 
‘ 5 ' Peter Garrett 
; F . Andrew Page 
5 A : ; 2 7 . James Richards 
; ; F , 3 ; Hannah Prancis 


Gillian Kings 
Andrew Mactier 
Nicholas Curtis 
. Michael Kehoe 
. Gay Campbell 
Sheila Donaldson 
: ‘ . , , ‘ . Anne Thomas 
ry Wright, Cordelia Morgan, William York, Martin Williams, Brian Holmes, 
Producer Joyce Wodeman 
Scenery Peter Collier 
Costumes Pauline Elliott 
Electrician Maicolm Rivers 
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Alston, Raymond M. 
Angress, Michael D. 
Atkin, David 
Aubrey, Pamela K. 
Back, Andree M.D. 
Bailey, Alison € 
Bailey, Jonathan 
Huker, Lance R, 
Balmer, Christopher G. 
Barker, Helen R 
Barlow, Frances € 
Barnes, Josephine M. 
Barratt, Carol A, 
Bateman, Lesley J. 
Baxter, Peter 

Beale, Angela R 
Bean, Bernard ¢ 
Benwell, Judith A, 
Berry, Joyce M 
Bjurnadottir, Dyrleit 
Blackman, Kenneth G, 
Bowes, Elizabeth A, 
Brough, Marion BE 
Brown, lan N 
Bruntlett, Diana L, 
Burritt, Lloyd B 
Butler, Ann 
Carrick-Smith, Margaret 
Cavender, Sally 1 
Caws, Jennifer A 
Chadder, Ruth G 
Chadwick, Robert F, 
Charlot, Aaron 
Ching, au Kuo 
Clamp, Joan F, 
Cload, Julia 

Cocks, Angela 1, 
Collins, Barbara 

Cox, David A 
Cronin, Lynden C. Ry 
Crowther, Catherine 
Cummerland, Alan R, 
Curtis, Julia B.A, 
Darby, Nicholas J. 
Davies, Noel 

Davies, Penclope M 
Davies, Susan A, M, 
Davis, Alan R. 

Davis, Geraldine C, B, 
Dean, Griselda M, 
Dean, Jennifer G, 
Dechario, Joseph L, 
Denham, Trevor J. 
Diack, Margaret F, 
Dods, Gillian M. 
Dore, Ruth H, 
Doughis, Karl E, S, 
Edgar, Kathleen E. 
Emmott, Katrina M, 
Engelbrecht, Eileen M. 
Fanning, Kathleen BE. 
Ferguson, Barry W, C. 
Ferguson, Dennis 
Fitzjohn, Jennifer 
Foster, Mary 
Fremantle, Valerie R. C. 
Friend, Lionel G. 
Gamble, Thomas 
Garland, Arianthe 
Gascoin, Alison, B. H. 
Germains, Veronica 





NEW STUDENTS, CHRISTMAS TERM, 1963 


Gibbens, Philippa M, 
Gibbs, Julia 
Goodman, Susan D 
Goodman, Wendy V, 
Gordon, William 
Gouriet, Gerald W 
Greensmith, Anthony D. 
Gunes, Rusen 
Gurney, Diana C 
Haines, Roger W 
Hakes, Sandra J. 
Hales. Robin W. 
Hall, Vicky E 

Hartley, Pamela 
Haylor, Carolyn A 
Hearn, Josephine A 
Heath, Denise M 
Helder, Susan M 
Higgins, Andrew T. 
Hill, Jennifer E 
Hinchliffe, Robert 
Hodgkinson, Celia 
Holbrook, Malcolm S 
Hopkins, Jennifer R 
Horwood, David W, 
Howells, Brian E 
Humphries, Penclope 
Iveson, John C 
James, Terence 
Jenkins, Murial A, 
Johnson, Susan FE, 
Kane, Peter 

Keech, Diana 

Kirby, Joseph 
Knowland, Brent 
Kong, Bessic 

Kourris, Sotirios § 
Lamerton, Susan 
Lancaster, Gillian M 
Lankester, Michael J 
Leach, Caroline A, 
Lee, Haydn R. 

Lee, Joseph C.M 
Leese, Dorothy M, 
Lenton, Jane 

Leslic, Joanna M. 
Lightoller, 
Lister, Robin V. R. 
Little, David 
Livingston, Ann 
Lloyd, Julia K. 
Eby Susan B. 
Marchant, Alan B, 
Mason, Felton H 
Martin, Susan 
Mathieson, Fiona M, 
Miller, Hugh G, 
Milson, Nicolette C, 
Morgan, Paul R 
Munro, Deidre A. 
Murphy, Mirhane 
Musker, Beatrix M. 
Nakamura, Eiko 
Ng, Siew H. 
Norrington, Roger 
Ormand, Fred E. 
Overton, Wendy 
Parkinson, William E. 
Parry, Russell L. 
Paull, Jennifer 
Pinkett, Nigel A. R. 











Plumley, Margaret I. 
Pobera}, Diana E. J. 
Pockncey, Clare M. 
Porter, John W 
Powell, David A. 
Pretorius, Mrs. Elsie 
Pugh, David A. 
Rayner, Shirley 

Read, Christine A. 
Rees, Ivora T. 

Reid, John P. 
Richardson, Sheila M 
Robinson, Brenda J. 
Roderick, Jennifer M. 
Rodier Katharine P. 
Rose, Jennifer J. 
Rowe, Heather J 
Secluna, Clive B. C 
Slatford, Rodney G. Y. 
Smillic, Catherine A. 
Smith, Christopher E, 
Smith, Gillian S 
Smith, Roger W, 
Smith, Ruth K 

Smith, Maria R. 
Smyth, Sara 

Stainsby, Judith 
Stalker, Elizabeth B. 
Stapleton, Robin H 
Steen, David M. C. E 
Stephens, Margaret H., 
Stevens, Virginia A 
Steynor, Ann E 
Sturdy, Adrienne M 
Sutherland, Mrs. Oriel 
Sycamore, Linda R, 
Symons, Susan 
Syrimis, Blini 

Taylor, Jane M. 

Tee, lan R 

Thomas, Andrew 
Thompson, Edward T. 
Thornton, Elizabeth B. 
Tomlinson, Elizabeth De La P. 
Tresidder, Yvonne I. 
Tsergas, Paula 
Vardanian, Althea M. 
Venn, Paul 

Vial, Susan A 

Voss, Leonore 

Wade, Paul C 

Waller, Anne K 
Warren, Barbara G. 
Watson, Donald I 
Weigall, Richard B, 
Wentzel, Ann K. 
Wharam, Susan M, 
White, Audrey D. 
Wilcock, Mary E. 
Wilson, Jane C. 


RE-ENTRIES 


Cleary, Nessa 
Conway, Margaret 
Harper, Carol 
Harper, Edward 
Heard, Gordon 
Ward. David W. 
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